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Notice. 


Subscribers in town and country are informed that a 
quarter's subscription to Michaelmas next is now due. An 
immediate remittance is urgently and respectfully requested. 

*,* Mr. Frederick Bird is the only authorised collector 
for the Musica Wortp. 

*,". It is requested that in future all post-office orders be 
made out in favor of Mr. J. W. Davison, and that all letters 
and other communications be addressed to him, at the pub- 
lisher’s, instead of, as heretofore, to Mr. Purkess. 











News from Bonn. 


The following is the first of the letters on the Beethoven 
Festival, received from the Editor of the Musical World. 
A letter reached us yesterday, requesting us to defer pub- 
lishing the remaining letters until the Editor’s return. The 
reason stated will be advertised next week, and will prove 
both advantageous and interesting to the readers of this 
journal. D. R. 





Letters on the Bonn festival. 
No. I. 
To Desmond Ryan, Esq. 


Bonn, August 10, 1845. 


' Sunday Afternoon, Three o’ Clock. 
My Dear Ryan, 


England, we are told, is not a musical nation. You 
know this is not my opinion, nor is it, I am persuaded, yours. 
A festival is announced in honor of a German musician, the 
seene of which is situated hundreds of miles distant from the 
metropolis of England. The expense of time and money to 
enable a resident of London to be present is, I need hardly 
say, considerable. But how has “unmusical England” be- 
haved on the occasion? The sequel will show. To-day is 
the first day of the Beethoven Féte, and I have just returned 
from the Hotel de I’ Etoile d’ Or, situate in the market-place, 
close by the Hotel de Ville, where I have partaken of a 
hasty dinner. In @ magnificent room, which the enterprising 





landlord, Herr Schmidts, has, built for the occasion, and 
which he has appropriately entitled the Salle Beethoven, 
five tables of immense length were laid out to accommodate 
no less a number than five hundred persons. The coup deil, 
as I entered the room, was novel and astounding. Such a 
scene of animation, bustle, and excitement, I never before 
witnessed—nor is it likely Iever shallagain. I immediately 
recognised a host of celebrated artists, eagerly employed in 
securing for themselves the best places at the tables. On 
ordinary occasions, to see one or two of these artists would 
be an event of no small interest—but here they were an in- 
discriminate heap, rolling about “like so many peas,” as the 
honest burgomaster of Liege, in “Quentin Durward,” has it 
—wholly unmindful of their relative insignificances, as 
though they were the most ordinary people in the world. 
After I had recovered from the “first shock,” it struck me I 
had better set about securing for myself a place at one of the 
tables, ere it was too late, as the crowds of visitants were 
filling the room to repletion. I luckily obtained a seat at 
the table towards which the musicians chiefly directed their 
attention, and as soon as I had time to look about me I per- 
ceived, about a hundred feet lower down, Dr. Liszt at the 
head of the table, and near him Dr. Spohr, with his amiable 
and intelligent wife. At the same table were Moscheles, 
Charles Hallé (the pianist), Berlioz, Robert Schumann and 
his clever spouse, formerly the well known Clara Wieck, 
Lindpaintner, Verhulst (Kapelmeister to the King of Hol- 
land), M. and Madame de Belleville Oury, and many other 
artists of distinction. Glancing my eye over the other tables, 
I saw Jules Janin, the prince of feuilletonistes, who, with 
others whom I did not know personally, was pointed out to 
me by an obliging neighbour—Madame Pleyel, the celebrated 
pianist, looking “most musical, most melancholy,” but at the 
same time, most interesting and most beautiful—Elwart, the 
musician and feuilletoniste of La Presse—Dr. Wolf, who has 
written the poetry for Liszt’s cantata—Professor Breiden- 
stein, the secretary of the Beethoven Committee, in place of 
the celebrated Professor Schlegel, deceased — Guhr, the 
omnipotent Kapelmeister from Frankfort—Meyerbeer, the 
composer of the Huguenots—Jules de Glimes—Vivier, the 
well know horn player, who (like our own Jarrett) can pro- 
duce four notes at a time— Maurice Schlesinger, the 
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Parisian music publisher and proprietor of Lq Revue ¢t 
Gazette Musicale—Crivyelli—Blaes, the ¢larionetist and his 

tty. wife, Mad. Blaes Meerti—Viardot Gareia, and Jenny 
Pind, whom report pronounces the rising stars of modera song 
—Dile. Tiischek, a charming yocalist from Berlin, of whom 
more anon—Lola Montez, the eceentric choregraph—Staudigl, 
Pischek and Mdlle. Schloss, artists well known to England 
—Fétis, the musico-encyclopadist—Moeser, the violinist— 
Ganz, the violoncellist—Schindler, the author of the life of 
Beethoven, of which we have an English version edited by 
Moscheles (C. Schindler, who signs himself “the friend of 
Beethoven,” a proud title, the propriety of which is suffi- 
ciently explained in a letter of Beethoven’s still extant, 
wherein occur these words—“I wish to heaven you would 
rid me of my friend Schindler !!”)—and a host of other noted 
characters whom I have neither time nor patience to enume- 
rate. But to show how little England, on this occasion, 
deserves her nomenclature of “unmusical England,” I must 
mention that the following representatives of the London 
Press were in attendance—not on account of the Queen’s 
visit to Germany, as a celebrated French critic * insinuated 
to us afterwards, since that was otherwise provided for by 
the munificent Press of England, but solely to record the 
particulars of the Beethoven Festival—Mr. C. Kenney, for 
the Times—Mr. Morris Barnett, for the Morning Post— 
Mr. Hogarth, for the Morning Chronicle—Mr. Feeney, for 
the Morning Herald—Mr. Chorley, for the Atheneum — 
Mr. French Flowers, for the Literary Gazette—Mr. Gru- 
neison, for the Britannia—and your humble servant, for the 
Musical World and, another weekly journal. All these 
gentlemen are employed exclusively to recount the parti- 
culars of this musical féte. For the Queen’s visit to Ger- 
many at least twenty others have been despatched. These 
facts may serve as an answer to the sneer of a certain 
feuilletoniste who, in L’Independante Belge, writes very ab- 
surd articles under the signature of X. X. (Double X. for 
such wishy-washy feuilletons is a somewhat laughable non- 
coincidence.) This gentleman observed at the dinner I 
speak of, that “France, and Germany, and Belgium, &c., had 
sent their recording critics from all parts, and that even 
England had despatched an emissary in honor of Beethoven,” 
which, considering that England has sent more critics than 
all the rest of Europe together, is sufficiently ridiculous. 
Besides the above, there are, Mr. Dilk (proprietor of the 
Atheneum), Mr. Handel Gear, Mr. Ferrari, Mr. Henry 





Wylde, Jun., and many other English amateurs and artists, 
who have come here purely for veneration of the memory | 
of Beethoven, and for the love of all that relates to music. 
Madame Dulcken, with her husband and family are momen- 
tarily expected from Cologne, where they have been for 
some days, and doubtless, before six o’elock, the hour fixed 
for the first grand concert, hundreds more will have arrived. 
Sir George Smart—who, with Mr. Moscheles, Mr. Neate, 
and Mr. T. Cooke, received invitations from the committee, 
on account of the part they took in a concert which was 
given some years ago, at Drury: Lane Theatre, in aid of the 
funds of the Beethoven monument—is here, but resides in 
another hotel. Neither Mr. Neate nor Mr. T. Cooke have 
arrived. 

A programme of the routine of the festivities has just 
been placed in my hands. The following is a hurried 
transcript :— 





= Jules Janin, whose acquaintance, and I trust, friendship, has alone 
well repaid me for my visit to Bonn. 








Sunpay, August 10, 
Nine o'clock till one:—free entrance inte the library, 


the various collections, &c, &¢.; general rehearsal of the 
*@) concerts in the Beethoven Hall. Three o'clock :—music 
=) in the Place. Siz o'clock :—first grand concert under the 
s\) direction of Dr. Spohr. Half-past nine o'clock :—fire- 
sv) works on the Rhine. 


= 





Monpay, Avcust 11. 

‘,] Eight o’clock:—music in the Place. Half-past eleven (2 
sy) o'clock :—baptism of a new steam-boat by the name of 
4) the “Ludwig van Beethoven;” pleasure excursion to 
>) the island of Nonnenwerth, return at half-past seven. 
$4) Eight o'clock :—Volk’s ball (people’s ball) in the Manige. 92s 
KA Turspay, Avucust 12. We 
>) Seven o'clock :—music in the Place. Eight o'clock :— 
£4) procession to the cathedral. Nine o'clock :—solemn ser- 
sy) Vice in the cathedral, Beethoven’s Mass, No.1, in C 
“44 major, conducted by Professor Breidenstein, Eleven 
= * o'clock :—inauguration of the statue of Beethoven, &c. &c. 
=) Four o'clock :—second grand concert in the Beethoven 
°45 Hall, conducted by Drs. Spohr and Liszt. Half-past 
% 2 eight o'clock :—music in the Place; illumination of the Wes 
£s) town of Bonn. ; 
> | Wepnespay, Aucust 13. 


e Nine o'clock :—artists’ (Kuntzler) concert in the Bee- 

$s) thoven Hall. Half-past one o'clock :—grand public dinner 

"2 at the “Etoile d'or.” Eight o’cloch:—grand dress ball 

%/ in the Beethoven Hall. 
Py 
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This, with the festivities at Cologne, Bruhl, Coblentz, 
Stolzenfels, and Mayence, in honor of Queen Victoria’s visit, 
will make a busy time of it for some. My business, how- 
ever, is with the Beethoven part of the affairs; and I am 
mistaken if that be not about which the readers of the 
“Musical World” are chiefly desirous of receiving informa- 
tion. My next letter will give you an account of the first 
concert. 

Half-past four o'clock. 1 left the dining-room to scribble 
off the few lines above to you; but, on reflection, I think 
you had better have three or four letters together, before 
you publish any thing about the festival. On my return 
into the room, I was confounded by the universal and bois- 
terous hilarity that prevailed. Champagne was the order of 
the day—and of course, at Rome, you must be a Roman. I 
therefore drank champagne with the rest—and subsequently 
coffee—and finally added my little cloudlet to the gorgeous 
company of vapors that choked the atmosphere in every 
direction—issuing from not less than two or three, hundred 
cigars. The cigars are indifferent enough here—the coffee 
indifferenter—the champagne indifferentest. The first have 
no flavor—the second is poor in quality, and any thing but 
strong—the last smacks strongly of the so-called gooseberry 
wine. But in such a place, on such an occasion, among such 
people, and in the midst of such an uproar of hilarity and 
such a fever of excitement, little matters what one eats or 
drinks. By the way, the dinner was not of the best, though 
assuredly of the plentifullest—but then, as I said before, any 
thing will go down with the salt of such events and such 
society. The ladies, who are numerous, beautiful, intelligent, 
and dressed with superfine taste —unmindful of the, smoke 
which would go far towards choking our own fair country- 
women —remain in the room, partake of the coffee and 
champagne, and join conspicuously in the ultra good humor 
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that prevails. To add to the general excitement, a capital 
quadrille band, stationed in a spacious gallery at the further- 
most end of the room, right above a handsomely framed 
portrait of Beethoven, exeeutes, ever and anon, the most 
popular waltzes, and opera airs, in a style that I am ready to 
own is quite unknown in our English convivial meetitgs. 
To give you any thing like an adequate idea of the scene is 
out of my power.—I therefore leave it to your own poetical 
imagination. Conjure up an infernal banquet —wild and 
wonderful—(do you recollect the supper scene in Balzac’s 
La Peau de Chagrin) — people it with phantoms, beautiful 
and strange—clothe it with an atmosphere of enthusiasm, 
amounting nearly to intoxication—let the tables groan under 
a multitude of fruits and cates, and sucreries—let the air 
sparkle and clash with uplifted and encountering glasses— 
“ trinquer, trinquer, trinquer” — throw over the scene a 
dense cloud of smoke which gives a mysterious beauty to the 
brilliancy it but half veils — describe the whole in the burn- 
ing language of Shelley (your own may do) —and you may 
give to the reader, what I cannot, some faint notion of this 
most extraordinary tumult of conviviality. But now for the 
concert—six o’clock approaches. 


*,* My journey here has been agreeable enough. M. 
B., and C. K., and H. W., are pleasant companions, and 
their wit and good humour have given additional zest to the 
multitude of veritable enjoyments. Our voyage from London 
to Ostend was like a day on the river in a boat—the sun 
shining brightly on the smoothest possible of seas. From 
Ostend we started next morning to Liege. You know my 
passion for that beautiful spot. “ Quentin Durward” and 
Walter Scott are my excuses. We slept at Liege, and de- 
voted the next day, until two o’clock, to visiting the “lions” 
of the place—amongst which, not the least curious and 
interesting are the ancient palace of the Prince-Bishops (the 
scene of the murder so graphically described in “ Quentin 
Durward”), now transmogrified into the Hall of Justice, 
while the great court-yard is converted into a bazaar—the 
view from the heights of the fort, over the city and the 
environs, a prospect, to the splendor of which the silvery 
waters of the Meuse, gracefully winding through the entire 
landscape, add not a littlek—the magnificent cathedral—the 
very ancient and venerable church of S¢. Jacques, with its 
old and curious pictures—the Pont Neuf—the Pont des 
Arches, &c., &c., &c. All these we inspected, and at two 
o'clock returned to dinner, at our hotel (Hotel de la 
Pommelétte), which, by the way, boasts of excellent 
cheer, civil waiters, uncommonly pretty chambermaids, 
and a most pleasant and engaging hostess. I recom- 
mend this hotel strongly to any of my readers who may 
chance to stop at Liege; on their travels from Liege to 
Aix-la-Chapelle by railroad. The scenery for nearly thirty 
miles, through the hilly outskirts of the old forest of 
Ardennes—where erst dwelt William de la Marck, the Wild 
Boar, “He with the beard”—is a panorama of rare magnifi- 
cence, with which no railroad in the world can bear 
comparison. Qn each side the scenery is so various and 
beautiful, that the sense becomes dizzy, and the eye fatigued 
with gazing. At Aix-la-Chapelle we stopped half an hour, 
but saw nothing. Here we were joined by Mr. Dulcken, 
with his amiable and accomplished family, who: proceeded 
with us as far as Cologne. By the way, I may say a word 
here, in favor of the exceeding politeness and civility of the 
authorities of the custom house, who took our words for the 
contérits of our portmanteaus and carpet-bags—and merely 





lifting up the lid of one of the former; 4s a matter of puré 
ceremony, allowed the whole (amounting to twelve among 
four of us) to pass without further examination. About 
Cologne, where I staid some days, I have much to say in 
my other letters, and so end for the present—remaining; 
My dear Ryan, 
Ever sincerely your’s, 
J. W. Davison. 








Prospects of the Season. 


It has long been our intention to introduce a certain 
amount of dramatic intelligence into the columns of our jour- 
nal, and we have only waited until the concert and oper# 
seasons were over, which having priority of claim, necessarily 
forestalled all other notices. We are induced to this by two 
powerful reasons ; first, as it seems impossible, in the present 
mode of conducting theatrical entertainments, to disconnect 
music and the drama; secondly, because we intend enlarging 
the Musicat Wortp, and would afford variety to our 
readers, at the same time confining ourselves to that with 
which music has some connection. It will be seen that nearly 
every theatre in London is enforced to call in the aid of 
music. Even the only legitimate house in the metropolis, 
the Haymarket, (we beg Sadlers’ Wells’ pardon—it is legiti- 
mate) borrows for a season Leopold de Meyer and John 
Parry, in the absence of any stirring novelty. Public taste 
necessarily drives managers to this; and perhaps one cause 
for the decadence of the drama may be found in the extraor- 
dinary march music has made in England of late years. A 
good opera will always outrun a good comedy. There is 
nothing in the latter which may not be drank in at one sit- 
ting, and few persons care about hearing a comedy a second 
time: the reverse is the case with an opera. Music, how- 
ever light, claims more than one hearing. The ear, though 
more sensitive, is not so discriminative in tune as in language. 
Every-day words and homely phrases are naturally more 
appreciable than sounds complex or simple. Melody and 
harmony are more evanescent than dialogue or reciprocation 
of jest. In comedy the mind is satisfied and at once: in 
music it is broken and tantalised. Most people can compe- 
tently adjudicate on a play at one trial; but very few could 
decide on the merits of an opera till after frequent repetitions. 
It may be said in contradiction that such pieces as Old Heads 
and Young Hearts, Time Works Wonders, &c. &c. produced 
at the Haymarket, have been as successful as The Bohemian 
Girl, or The Daughter of St. Mark, and the like operas. 
If it were so, it may readily be accounted for without upset- 
ting our position, on the true grounds that the comedies were’ 
works of great merit, and most excellently performed ; while’ 
the aforesaid operas were of very inferior pretensions, and 
most worthlessly interpreted. But the former has not been 
as successful as the latter. Where Old Heads and Young 
Hearts has outlived its fame, The Bohemian Girl is 
still triumphant and in requisition. Mr. Bunn, as a man of 
the world, is perfectly right. He sees the prevailing: taste is 
decidedly for music, and he persists in catering for that 
taste, despite the sturdy abuse that is heaped upon his head 
from every quarter. We are no great admirers of that gen- 
tlemen’s principles of management, but we know him to be 
no fool, and believe he does his best to please the public. I¢ 
is but’ too true, music is underntining the drama, and if it 
must necéssarily, im thie revolution’of all things, supersede’ it’ 
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altogether, we only hope some British Napoleon of melody 
may arise, and make the usurpation something dignified and 
worthy. 

The prospects of the approaching season are yet but dimly 
seen in prospective. Macready is positively engaged for the 
Princess’s, and will appear towards the latter end of Septem- 
ber. Miss Helen Faucit is mentioned as likely to join him. 
We wish the enterprising manager of this theatre success 
in his lofty undertaking, and have little doubt as to its 
result with regard to the treasury. Mr. Macready will be, 
what he has not been for twenty years, a decided novelty in 
London, and we only fear the house will be found too 
small to hold him and his audience. Mr. Bunn is scouring 
the continent for dancers and librettos. There is some talk 
of a new opera for Drury Lane, from the pen of Mr. W. 
Vincent Wallace, the celebrated pianist. We hope this 
comes from the front of veracity. We have the greatest ex- 
pectations from this gentleman, as an operatic writer, and 
look upon him as one who combines the highest requisites of 
a musician with that quality rarely found in conjunction, a 
popular vein of thought, befitting an instantaneous apprecia- 
tion. It is this latter qualification which forms the essence 
of the different styles of Rossini, Bellini, Paesiello, Auber, 
Boieldeau, and our own Bishop. It is, in short, what phreno- 
logists denominate the organ of tune, and musicians, melody. 


It is this alone which entitles and deserves the name of inspi- | 


ration; which Gluck, Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart, 


and Rossini have poured forth in lavish grace and beauty— | 


without effort and elaboration. In the compositions we have 
heard of Mr. Wallace’s, we can trace a charming and natural 
strain of thought, which transferred to the stage, we have 
little doubt will prove dramatic and effective. 
we are aware, has previously dabbled in dramatic works on 


a minor scale, while quite a boy, but we do not know of his | 


having essayed an operatic work such as that upon which 
he is at present engaged. We wish him every possible suc- 
cess, and shall be delighted to hail a new star in the British 
operatic horizon. Of Covent Garden, we have learned 
nothing since our last report. 
merely in treaty for the house, without any definite object. 
D. R. 








Mlovern Ballad Triters. 


By SEBASTIAN FRONT. 


“T had rather be a cat and ery ‘mew’ than one of these | 


same ballad-mongers,” says Shakspere, in the times when the 
good old song was in all the greenness of its youth and fresh- 
ness of its beauty. What would he say, did Fate hand him 
down to our days, if his spirit would condescend to comment 
upon the modern ballad in two verses, indited for the express 
usefulness of ladies’ seminaries, exhibiting neither passion 
nor sentiment, poetry nor nature, but aiming at a conglome- 
ration of feeling, or rather coagulation, in which all truth 
and power must be sacrificed to the anti-phlogistic emotions 
of feminine pedagogues? “Pray, sir, have you got a nice 
new song you could recommend me?” enquired Mrs. 
Thumper, the mistress of a suburban boarding school, to a 
music seller. ‘“ Yes, maam, here’s one just come out, and 
has made a great hit.” “Oh!” after reading the words, 
“this wont do, the poetry is not to my fancy.” “ Poetry. 
maam ! I assure you it is particularly admired for its truth 
and simplicity.” “ My dear sir, I could not think of putting 





this song into young girls’ hands. Only read this line— 
And his form was beside her by night and by day. 


It’s all well enough for a young girl to think of a man, in 
poetry, mind you—but only in poetry—in the day time, but 
at night—oh, it’s preposterous.” “But, maam, she’s a young 
wife, thinking of her husband at sea.” “Oh! they’re mar- 
ried, are they ?” said the lady with a half scream, “that 
makes it a thousand times more improper. The very allu- 
sion is an abomination, and would certainly cause a revolu- 
tion in my chaste establishment. Good morning.” 

This in truth has a very grievous effect upon our ballad 
poets, and even with those who have some pretensions to 
genius, who possess the flame if not the heat of poetry, we 
witness the struggle to cool themselves down to the Zero of 
modern refrigeration. Nor can those avoid it who write for 
money. The school-mistress rules the publisher—and the 
publisher rules the poet—and the poet perforce must rule 
himself, and cool himself, ay, and fool himself. The result 
of all this is, that we have no lyrist of any name among our 
present writers. A song comes out occasionally deserving 
notice from its poetical feeling or simple nature, but they 
form merely exceptions, and are indeed so rare as scarcely to 
merit mention. I am strongly inclined to believe that the 





Mr. Wallace, | 


Mr. Lavenu, it is said, is | 


poetry of a song is now-a-days of little or no consequence. 
Provided the words be of unexceptionable moral character 

and have nothing outrageously bad in construction or phrase- 
| ology, that is all seems to me to be required in the composi- 
| tion of a modern ballad. My reasons are very simple. First, I 
| think the feeling for true lyric poetry is not existent: 
secondly, I know no song of the present time which has 
gained popularity by consequence of the words. The cause 
for this negligence or indifference about the merits of the 
poetry of a song may, I think, be satisfactorily referred to the 
| march of music, and more especially to the rage for Italian 
| songs among all our vocalists. Singers have, or ought to 
| have, an influence on the lyric compositions of their times ; 
| and we may naturally suppose that they who are accustomed 
| to sing either what they do not understand, or what in nine- 
| teen cases out of twenty have no pretensions to poetic 
| excellence, and very frequently no poetic meaning would be 
| inattentive to the beauty and spirit of the lyrist’s effusions 
| when they condescend to interpret the feeling of music in 
| their native tongue. When we see artists at the Italian 
| Opera exhibiting the utmost intensity of passion and feeling 
| in their singing, while they utter words as senseless as the 
| chance phrases of dreaming idiocy; when we behold our 
| own vocalists transfer these exhibitions to the concert rooms, 
| with every generous endeavor to pourtray tlte like passion 
| and the like feeling to the same nothingness of words, can 
| we reasonably draw any other conclusion than that it is the 
music not the language which prescribes the sentiment ? 
And certainly there is some apology in this. If we allow in 
vocal compositions, words to be the skeleton and music the 
soul, we shall not be stretching the imagination too far, and 
provided the urging spirit be excellent, we may at least par- 
don the ill construction of the casing frame. Let it not be 
supposed that we object to, much less forbid, the highest aim 
in ballad writing; but we are satisfied it is not demanded, 
nor is it suited to the modern taste and capacity. From the 
hundreds of songs published weekly in London, it would be 
difficult to extract one of particular merit in the poetry, 
while the general mass presents nothing but a tissue of 
mouthy, maudlin sentiment, without one sparkle of the muse, 





one touch of nature, or one novel inspiration. Yet from 
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these many may be sold and brought into favor ; but it is the 
composer not the writer to whom its success may be inscribed. 
Now this is all very sensible and very true, and consequently 
does not concur entirely in my line ; but somehow or other I 
was in a miserably dull mood this morning, and in no other 
way can I account for this futile attempt to set forth a stale 
truth. Well, I promised in my last to give a specimen of 
my own lyric powers, and I certainly shall not again disap- 
point my dear readers and admirers. 

One day, I remember it wéll, it was at a morning or even- 
ing concert, in the Hanover Square rooms, or Willis’s, or the 
Princess’s, or Blagrove’s, or the Literary Institution—it 
must have been one of these, for having an admirable 
memory, I am certain it was in the metropolis, and having 
never been at any other concert room, unless at Her Majesty’s 





Theatre, where it could not have been, it is evident I have 
fixed on the true locale ;—well then and there I paid half-a- 
guinea for admission to what was set forth in red letters on 
a six foot poster, as “A grand vocal and instrumental con- | 
cert.” The said grand vocal and instrumental entertainment | 
consisted of three young ladies (whom nobody ever heard of | 
before, nor no one would ever wish to hear again) warbling | 
multiplicities of music, very facetiously nick-named ballads ; | 
three violin solos by Mr. Tillyvally, a gentleman, as the bills 
declared, of great celebrity in the Borough ; duets, ad libitum, | 

| 

| 


by selections from the above-mentioned three young ladies, 
and a duo for violin and pianoforte, by the aforesaid Mr. 
Tillyvally and one of the aforesaid three young ladies. The | 
entertainments concluded with Rossini’s Carita, to be sung 
by the three young ladies, a grand chorus, which being ori- 
ginally written for three or four hundred voices, was expected 
to produce a very novel and chaste effect, as there is not the 
smallest doubt it did. I was chiefly delighted with the 
pathetic and affectionate display of the social affections as 
given in the ballads by the three young ladies. One very 

tearfully set forth how once upon a time, in the happy days | 
of childhood, she climbed her mother’s fond knee, and how | 
her mother parted her hair exactly in the middle, and kissed | 
her forehead, with sundry other pretty allusions to domestic | 
solicitudes: another related how miserably old and decrepid | 
her father was, and how his locks resembled the snow, and | 
how, notwithstanding all these drawbacks on filial feelings, 
she loved him still in spite of all: the third declared before 
all the company that she never had but one sister, and how, 
spite of all her fondness, that very sister deserted her—cru- 
elly deserted her, and ran away with a young gentleman | 
with whom she kept company, concluding with a piteous 

appeal to the delighted audience never to trust any more to a | 
sororial affection. Several other songs of the heart were | 
vented by the fair trio, but they all trended in the same direc- | 
tion of the social ties. I mused many days upon this, and | 
found after much searching that the chief aim of modern 
ballad writers was to exhibit the soft delight of consanguienous 
emotions, and that every link of relationship afforded a hook 
to hang a ballad on, with one exception, and that one, strange 
to say, though nearer and dearer could not exist, was abso- 
lutely overlooked or neglected. “Yes,” said I to myself, 
“fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, have all by turns occu- 
pied the poet’s and the musician’s pen, whilst thou, My UNCLE, 
art passed by with indifference or scorn. But thou shalt not 
remain neglected. Poor as my fancy may be, it shall not lie 
fallow while one thought lurks within the cells of my brain, 
or Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary occupies a place on my 
book shelves.” So saying, after a good fortnight’s labor, I 
wrought out the following impromptu :— 


| 





fay Anele. 
(A Ballad.) 

All hail, most philanthropic friend ! 

Before thee let me humbly bend, 

For I must borrow—you can lend— 

My Uncle ! 
Who when my empty purse did groan ! 
Who when my vitals made a moan— 


Who without murmurs gave his loan ? 
My Uncle ! 


Friend of the poor, high attic bard ! 
When times turn out tarnation hard, 
You'll prove to him a useful card, 
My Uncle! 
Friend of the fortune-shattered buck ! 
Friend of the buskin and the sock, 
When seedy players are out of luck— 
My Uncle ! 
Thou Universal Sympathy, 
Where honour, faith, and kindness flee— 
For every thing is pledged to thee— 
My Uncle! 
From thee the poor ne’er turns away, 
When urged for little pence to pray— 
Excepting on the sabbath-day— 
My Uncle! 
Immortal kin ! tho’ every tie 
Of Blood in Death’s embrace must lie, 
Yet you can never—never die, 
My Uncle ! 
Or if to higher realms you go, 
Our tears but half-bewailing flow— 
You'll leave your duplicate below, 
My Uncle ! 
Covent Garden Flower Market, 
August 26, 1845. 








Beethoven. 


Immortal Beethoven—immortal when dead—mortal when 
living—neglected and in poverty—I do recollect me of a few 
pounds forwarded to him by his late Majesty, George the 
Fourth, when the last scattered embers of his living genius 
were fast expiring, perhaps caused by want—a few struggles 
more, and Beethoven, the mortal Beethoven, passed to im- 
mortality. What a picture is here of the vain, babbling, 
envious, deceitful world. Now, the world’s most extravagant 
adoration is too scanty to do homage to the genius fixed in 
eternity—no expense is spared to rear a cold worldly sem- 
blance of the outward man, whose animated frame when 
living was chilled even to its marble study by the freezing 
hands of envy and deceit. 

If it were permitted from his celestial sojourn, to cast a 
look at Bonn, to see crowned heads vieing with the world’s 
greatest talent to adorize the shade of him whose works can 
testify what he was, then might he say, “too late for me, 
I have left you my genius in my works, enjoy and profit by 
them; by your neglect of me when living, mourn what ye 
have lost; such adoration then would have given me more 
time to have left you more natural works, but now, I soar 
far beyond ye, worms of the earth, profit by what ye have, 
and bestow your adoration and means on those who live to 
enjoy them; ye have those amongst you capable of great 
deeds, kept back by want of means and encouragement to 
bring them forward; look to the substance, the shadow is 
provided for—vain world, ’tis thy nature to value and cherish 
not what thou hast, but when lost, to lavish its adoration on 
the shadow !!!” M. D. 
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Worcester Musical festival. 
(From the Worcestershire Guardian. ) 


We are now upon the eve of celebrating a festival, which, happening 
but once in three years, is looked forward to with undivided interest 
by our fellow-townsmen—our county families—our neighbours of 
Herefordshire and Gloucestershire, and the musical world in general. 
Indeed the meetings of the three choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and 
Gloucester, may be said to excite a national interest, looking to the 
objects which they have in view, and the means adopted for rendering 
them subservient to that object. Our readers will hardly require to 
be reminded by us that the meetings are held in rotation in the 
cathedral cities of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, with the 
avowed object of maintaining that benevolent institution, the “charity 
for the relief of Widows and Orphans of the clergy” of these three 
dioceses; and that the produce of these festivals forms the chief 
revenue of this noble institution. It will be, in the present instance, a 
work of supererogation for us to lay before our readers—among whom 
we are proud to reckon many of the wealthy, benevolent, and cha- 
ritably-disposed of our country and the surrounding district —the 
claims which this excellent charity has on their notice and assistance. 
We have already on former occasions zealously, though perhaps 
feebly, pleaded the good cause in our columns, and we are sure that on 
the present occasion it will be unnecessary for us to urge the public to 
the discharge of a duty (for sich we consider it) which they will per- 
form, we doubt not, with pleasure to themselves, and profit to the 
charity in whose aid these festivals are maintained. We, therefore, 
shall content ourselves to-day with laying before our readers briefly 
the following facts. On perusing the report of her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners for inquiring into the revenues of the Established Church, 
we find that there are within the dioceses of Worcester, Hereford, and 
Gloucester, no less than 147 livings, being nearly one-fifth of the 
whole number, which have attached to them an income below £100. 
per annum ; and that nearly one half of these are under £60. a year, 
while the annual income of some of them amounts to £7., and even 
£5. only. And whereas more than one-tenth of the benefices in Eng- 
land and Wales are less in value than £100. per annum, so in the three 
dioceses above named nearly one-fifth of the number of livings are 
below that sum. It cannot surprise us, therefore, that the applicants 
for the charity are very numerous, and we hope that the hearts and 
hands of the benevolent will be alike open on the occasion of the ap- 
proaching appeal, the collections at the Cathedral on each morning of 
the festival being exclusively devoted to the charity. With regard to 
the musical performances which are in preparation for the ensuing 
week, we have already laid them before our readers. We shall, there- 
fore, now briefly state, that on Tuesday morning there will, as usual, 
be a full service at the Cathedral, and that the sermon will be preached 
by the Rev. J. R. Wood, canon of Worcester. In the course of the 
service Handel’s Dettingen, Te Deum and Coronation anthem, Pur- 
cell’s Jubilate, and Dr. Crotch’s anthem, “The Lord is King,” will be 
given. In the evening Acis and Galatea will be given at the College 
Hall, Herr Staudigl taking the part of Polyphemus, and Miss Rain- 
forth that of Galatea. The second part of Tuesday’s concert will con- 
sist of a miscellaneous selection, in the course of which Lindley will 
play a violoncello fantasia. On Wednesday morning, after the chrono- 
logical selection of anthems, Mendelssohn’s psalm, “ Hear my prayer,” 
will be given for the first time, Spohr’s oratorio, The Last Judgment, 
forming the second part. A miscellaneous concert is fixed for Wed- 
nesday evening, at the College Hall, comprising madrigals, songs, 
glees, and instrumental pieces. 


On Thursday morning the magnificent and never-tiring Messiah 
will be given at the Cathedral with its usual grand effect. The con- 
cert in the evening of this day offers a rich treat in Mendelssohn’s 
First Walpurgis Night, and a judicious selection of ballads and choral 
atid instrumental pieces. 


__ This concert will close the musical performances, On Friday even- 
ing there will be, as usual, a grand ball, which will take place at the 
Guildhall Assembly Room, under the patronage of the Lay Stewards. 


The other arrangements, with all necessary details, may be gleaned 
from the official announcements. The morning meetings will be held, 
as in 1842, in the nave of the Cathedral, which has been fitted up for 
the occasion, and is now ready for use. The Birmingham and Bristol 
Railway Company have liberally offered to permit tickets of admission 
to the festival to be sold at all the stations on their line, and each pur- 
chaser of a ticket will be entitled to a passage to and from the city at 
half the usual fare. This regulation is to continue in force during the 
whole of the week, and we confidently anticipate that it will conduce 
in a material degree to the success of the meeting. 








SAusings of a Musician. 
BY HENRY C. LUNN. 


“ Why these are very crotchets that he speaks; 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting!” 
SHAKSPERE. 


No. XXXIV. 
A PLEA FOR OPERATIC BASSES. 


The construction of one opera is so like another in the present day, 
that I presume we may as well consider the model to be estab- 
lished, and any attempt to improve it almost hopeless. Nevertheless, 
as it is the duty of every person interested in the progress of the art, 
freely to deliver his opinions upon all matters connected with it, I 
have little doubt that, when I state my object to be the fostering of a 
spirit of good feeling, my observations will not only be read with the 
greatest degree of interest, but I shall be presented with the unanimous 
thanks both of the musical profession and the public at large. 

I have observed lately, with much regret, that the principal tenor 
of an opera is almost invariably the successful lover: he it is who 
basks in the sunny smiles of the prima donna, whilst the bass is too 
often made painfully to feel his situation as the rejected lover, and 
compelled to groan out his hopeless passion in rocky passes, or dreary 
caverns. 

During the whole progress of the opera the happy tenor has little 
to do but make love and enjoy himself. Sometimes he is rowing in a 
gondola, and sometimes serenading in a garden ; sometimes transported 
by unknown hands to a fairy palace, and sometimes banqueting in a 
moonlit grove. In every situation he is the favored individual ; and, 
whilst many of the characters are buffeted about by fortune, he gene- 
rally contrives, between singing, flirting, and feasting on the good 
things of this life, to spend a very pleasant time of it. 

Meanwhile, however, the poor bass leads the life of any dog. If he 
be a lover, he is generally rejected in the first scene; and, to add 
injury to insult, the tenor, in the pride of his superiority, is very apt 
to hasten his departure by some such phrase as “ it, begone!” 
which being very high, and delivered with the chest voice, is extremely 
likely to get a round of applause. 

There is a limit to all human endurance, and if moral men with 
bass voices do turn out villains after the first scene, I can’t wonder at 
it. Having once vowed vengeance against the tenor, by touching the 
hilt of his sword, the poor bass must now forfeit all claim to sentiment. 
He is generally to be seen surrounded by a number of suspicious 
looking gentlemen, who are extremely partial to drink, and who, in a 
grand chorus, declare their determination to stick to him to the last. 
He now generally appears enveloped in a cloak ; and, although he has 
forfeited all claim to the friendship of respectable people, for the sake 
of his voice in the concerted music, he is allowed to sneak in at the 
back, where he often creates much effect by imaginary stabs at the 
tenor, after the manner of the warriors at the fairs, who never thrust 
at each other save upon the accented portions of the bar. 

I have thought much upon this subject, and cannot be made to see 
that gentlemen with dark whiskers and bass voices should be thus 
discouraged in their amours, It is true that the stage is but a mimic 
representation of life, but, if such things are allowed to be continually 
placed before a public audience, who knows but that they may prove 
extremely prejudicial to the rising generation? The notion may even- 
tually so take possession of the people, that the claims of suitors shall 
be estimated by the compass of their voices, and a good tenor ut de 
poitrine be equivalent to a round sum at the banker’s. Happy tenors 
may marry and rear up families, whilst despised basses may go to 
their graves unpitied and forlorn. 

Many persons may say that a bass voice is necessary in an opera, 
and that all who happen to possess one are sure of receiving a good 
salary ia an establishment devoted to music. This is true, but it is 
my wish that all principal singers should be placed on an equality; 
and, in consideration of the degradation to which basses are con- 
tinually subjected, I would suggest that the scale of salary should be 
regulated by the pitch of the voice, and that tenors should conse- 
quently be contented to receive less money, on account of their en- 
viable situation amongst other vocalists. It is true that this might 
sometimes occasion absurd attempts to alter the pitch of voices ; for 
whilst a sentimental bass would endeavour to force his voice upwards, 
in order to make love successfully, a grovelling, money-grubbing tenor 
might try to pass for a bass, for the mere sake of the superior salary. 

These, however, are mere minor objections; and where a great 
principle is to be carried out, such infinitesimal matters as these 
should not be allowed to influence us. My object is to create a feeling 
of equality amongst vocalists; and I have no hesitation in declaring 
that whilst tenors are thus allowed, by the mere force of a certain 
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quality of voice, to secure to themselves the smiles of every pretty 
prima donna they may meet with, it is not to be expected that operatic 
companies should ever exhibit that sociability which alone can secure 
@ perfect tout ensemble. Good-looking young men will disguise a bass 
voice as carefully as they would disguise a grey hair, and we shall at 
length be compelled to circulate hand-bills for “a number of dashing 
young men to complete an operatic corps,” as we now do for the pur- 
pose of completing some indefinite military corps, and I verily believe 
with about as much success. 

As it sometimes defeats the object intended, to be too minute in a 
remedy which may be suggested for an existing evil, I merely throw 
out a few hints which perhaps may prove useful to others; and I need 
scarcely say that it will give me great pleasure to read any letter 
pes the foregoing observations may call forth from my musical 
readers. 








@h why should’st thou be false of heart ? 
(For Music.) 
BY J. H. JEWELL. 


Oh why should’st thou be ever false of heart ? 
Do I not love thee dearer than my life ? 

Oh why should’st thou no longer bear a part ? 
Save in the matter of our hearts’ cold strife. 


Did I not sue thee (as each fond swain might 
The object of his love) when thou wast young ? 
Did I not woo thee when thy fingers light 
Swept o’er the chords, whence melody hath sprung ? 


Did I not shield thee when rude dangers came, 
And, bearing all for thee, I felt twas bliss ? 
Have I not heard thee fondly breathe my name ? 

Have I not felt the sweetness of thy kiss ? 


Do I now see the tear-drop on thy cheek ? 
All will be well, nor leave behind a smart ; 
Oh let me once more hear thy soft voice speak, 
Say that you never will be false of heart. 


fly Hite! F Lobe Thee. 


Br GEORGE J. 0. ALLMAN. 


Zé pot cac’ayars. 
Romaic Love Sona. 

Oh! my sweet Life I love thee! 
By thy melting eye of blue! 
And thy hair of sunny hue! 
In my life I'll prove me 
Ever faithful, fond, and true. 
If thou wilt but choose me, 
Parents—kindred—friends—shall never 
Two fond hearts like ours dissever! 
If thou dost refuse me, 
I am left forlorn for ever! 





@Original Correspondence. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Dear Sir, Liverpool, August 18, 1845. 
By way of preparation anyhow to support his nineteen intervals’ 
Mr. Clare commences his first paragraph with “The natural 
diatonic scale is represented by C, D, E, F, G, A, B, and C, and jis 
called C major. By the introduction of a flat upon B, we obtain the 
major scale of F.” There is a great deal of music slang here ; and he 
proceeds to ask, (1) “ Will any one assert that the new key note F, is 
not the identical sound (F) found in C major?; (2) or that the step 
between A and B flat is dissimilar to that between E and F in C 
major ? (3). If this were true, how could we modulate from the key 
% ite subdominant? I “suppose” that Mr. Clare calls his major 











mode scale from C, natural, because there are neither flat nor sharp 


notes in it. “If Iam right” in my conjecture, Mr. Clare has used the 
epithet quite advisedly ; because Ais notes in the scale from all the 
key notes are all but natural—they are out-of-tune notes, as I have 
shewn in my former letter. In answer to Mr. Clare’s first question, 
I assert that the subdominant and the tonic F, are very slightly 
different notes as it now exists; and that, if Mr. Clare intends to sub- 
stitute another kind of music, I can give no answer. Seeing, how- 
ever, that his F, like the rest of his notes, are a false concord, “I 
think” that Mr. Clare has left himself but little room to be nice in 
this matter. With regard to his second question I answer, that A 
and B flat in the harmony from F, are parallels from E and F in the 
harmony from C; but they are not so in a way which enters into Mr. 
Clare’s system. B flat in the former case, and F in the latter, are 
notes which vary in their pitch, accordingly as they are notes 
in the dominant or subdominant chord. As parts of the dominant 
chords, the B flat is higher than A, and the F is higher than E to the 
extent of the smallest one-third only of the interval of the deficient 
minor third notes ; and as parts of the subdominant chord, the inter- 
vals of the subdominant chord, the intervals are the smaller half of 
the redundant major tone interval ;—see my last letter. To the third 
question I reply, that we might modulate in the usual way. Mr. 
Clare proceeds, in saying, “ By the introduction of an F sharp to the 
original (?) scale, we obtain the major (mode) scale of G. (1) Could 
we modulate from a key to its dominant, if the dominant sound were 
not identical to both? (2) or the latter scale a perfect resemblance to 
the first? To the former of these questions I reply, that we are 
accustomed to do so; and that, in fact, one would be glad to do any 
thing to keep clear of his out-of-tune G. To the latter I say, that it 
is the same scale from another key note. Mr. Clare says, “The 
next major (mode) scale we arrive at, in proceeding by sharps! is D, 
then A, then E, then B, and then F sharp.” We have no instrumental 
means to modulate through the harmonies of these key-notes by 
perfect fifth notes, except by an organ or pianoforte tuned for the 
purpose. The consequences, averse to Mr. Clare’s calculations, would 
be much exaggerated, were the experiment made with voices. But I 
will suppose the thing done; and I will leave him at F sharp. Desi- 
rous to give Mr. Clare his extra-musical fling, I am also desirous to 
initiate his paces ; and, by a modulation by the extra-musical perfect 
note from the harmony from C, through’that from F, B flat, E flat, 
A flat, and D flat, I will meet him at the harmony from G flat. Now 
what is the result? My G flat is lower than his F sharp, by an 
almost inconceivably small fraction more the smallest one-ninth of the 
major tone interval. Perhaps, I ought here to state, that the frac- 
tions of intervals, like the imtervals themselves, are necessarily 
unequal: there are no such things as the equal fractional parts, 
which the unfigured Mr, Clare affects that there are. I know that 
the changes from the flat to the sharp signatures, and the contrary 
are made, chiefly in order to simplify the notation ; and, that, accord- 
ingly with their concordant relations, F sharp is generally the same 
sound with—sometimes it is higher, and sometimes it is lower than— 
G flat. I know too, that by the course which he has very unwittingly 
pointed out, Mr. Clare’s affectation of figures, in which he further on 
indulges himself, would result in a most miserable disfigurement, 
should he make an interval F sharp G flat the quarter tone which he 
pretends it is; and also, that it would be the reverse of the fruits of 
his sham theory. Any one, who cares for this matter, may easily 
have it proved by his tuner ; and thus, I leave this part of the subject. 
There is so much nonsense, which follows in the wake of what I have 
already quoted from this fifth ph, in the way of begging the 
question” by “an outward march”—“a different route”’—“we tack 
about”—“ come back again, but not by the same road”—that I will 
just remain where I am; except to remark, that also there are so 
many “ifs,” that they put me in mind of a little wit, in which some 
of my little school-fellows used to indulge themselves, to the extent of 
“Tf the sky were to fall, it would kill all the larks.” 

With the intention to follow Mr. Clare into the curiosities of his 
sixth paragraph, I remain, yours truly, 
J. Morpyevx. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
August 21st. 
Sir, 


Will you excuse my troubling you with a few lines on a subject, 
which, I am sure you will agree with me, is of much musical import- 
ance. I am but an amateur, and have but very little claim to be 
heard ; but I cannot help raising my humble voice, in a most decided 
protest against the performance of M. Liszt, on Tuesday the 12th, at 
Bonn. I am a very ardent admirer of Beethoven, and was very much 
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delighted with all the instrumental performances, with the exception 
of the pianoforte concerto. In M. Liszt’s interpretation of this noble 
composition, the music of Beethoven was quite thrown into the shade, 
by the arbitary cadences and flourishes of the performer. I admit, of 
course, that these were very wonderful, but surely they were Sadly 
out of place. I hold, that in music of this high order, scarcely any 
grace notes are allowable, for the smallest attempt to embellish Bee- 
thoven, must be considered as presumptuous as it is perfectly hopeless. 
I only wondered how any man could dare to play such tricks, with 
the portrait of the great emperor looking on. I am sure he would not 
have known his own music, could he have heard it. However, as I 
said, I am only an amateur, and perhaps many people will laugh at 
my remarks. Still I cannot help thinking that you, Sir, will agree 
with them—if, indeed, you do not allude to the subject in your de- 
tailed account of the “ Beethoven Festival.” 
I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
“Appovixdc. 

By the way, was not the allegro fugue in the C minor symphony 

taken too slowly? I only ask for information. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


: Dear Sir, August 25, 1845. 

It appears to me that Mr. Oldershaw has mistaken me, at least; I 
therefore beg to refer him to my letter, for a more careful perusal of it. 
He will then find that I repudiate the “string” altogether, and that 
his discovery in no wise affects my argument, or disturb the facts 
therein contained. 

With respect to Mr. Molineux, he may proceed; only let him give 
me notice, when it is his intention to conclude. 

Believe me, dear Sir, yours truly, 
Epwarp CLarE. 


THE CLERGY versus MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


My dear Sir, Post Office, Margate, August 20, 1845. 
One would think that the clergy, of all other professions, would not 
object that music should be used as a means of gaining contributions 
to a charitable institution—yet such is the fact here. An anthem was 
offered to be sung next Sunday, at the Parish Church, Margate, by 
some of the gentlemen from Westminster Abbey, in the hope of bene- 
fiting the Royal Sea Bathing Infirmary, when in steps the Clergy, and 
puts a stop to such benevolent institutions. This is so entirely at 
variance with what these gentlemen preach, that I imagine a corner in 
your valuable paper would not be misapplied, in noticing such unchari- 
table conduct. I remain, yours truly, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 








Provincial Entelligence. 


Liverpoot.—The fondness of the people for operatic entertainment, 
and the popularity of Balfe’s Bohemian Girl were clearly shown on 
Monday evening, as far as Liverpool is concerned. Our magnificent 
theatre was crowded in every part, except the lower boxes, to witness 
the representation of this favorite production, and the fashionable 
part of the house was far from being poorly attended. The leading 
parts were performed by Miss Romer, Mr. Harrison, Signor Borrani, 
Mr. P. C. Corri, Miss Coveney, and Mr. Eaton O'Donnell, and the 
piece went off in excellent style. Miss Romer sang with a vigour and 
animation which were truly exhilirating and was enthusiastically 
encored in “I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls.” Mr. Harrison was 
not so careful in his execution as we have heard him; but, neverthe- 
Jess in “When other lips,” and “When the fair land of Poland,” 
obtained the customary tribute of approbation, and, of course, had to 
repeat them. Signor Borrani, the original Count Arnheim, and not 
Devilshoof, as we stated last week, has a most magnificent voice, and 
was greatly admired. Mr. P. C. Corri, we believe, is a member of 
the stock company, and is a high accession to its vocal strength. He 
sang exceedingly well, and was much applauded. Mr. Eaton 
O'Donnell was sufficiently amusing as Florenstein, and Miss Coveney 
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| rapidity of his execution. and the ease with which he performs, were 





got through the unpleasant part of the Queen of the Gipsies very 
creditably. The scenery was fine, and the stage appointments good, | 
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and the orchestral accompaniments were admirably conducted. The 
“stars” were called for at the close of the opera, and its reception 
announced amidst loud cheering. The afterpiece was Buckstone’s 
farce, The Happiest Day of my Life. The Bohemian Girl, with other 
entertainments, has been played every evening during the week with 
similar success. Next Monday, we believe, the new opera by Balfe, 
The Enchantress is to be produced 


Tue Musica, Manta.—Who shall say that we are not a music 
loving people, on looking at the announcements in our present paper ? 
The London season having closed, all the leading artistes are visiting 
the provinces, and Liverpool is deemed worthy of their first attention. 
At the Theatre Royal, Miss Romer, Messrs. Harrison, and Borrani 
will appear in opera during the whole of the next week. To night, 
and on Monday, Braham and his sons appear at the Concert hall, 
Lord Nelson-street. On Monday, Jullien has a concert monstre at the 
Zoological Gardens. On the same night there is an undress Phil- 
harmonic concert. On Wednesday and Friday, at the Concert-hall, 
Mr. Templeton gives farewell vocal entertainments, previous to his 
departure for America. On the first of September, Madame Castellan, 
Miss Dolby, Signors Brizzi, Orsini, Fornasari, and Leati, sing at the 
Royal Assembly Rooms. On the 5th, 8th, and 10th, Miss Whitnall 
has Grisi, Mario, and the Lablaches at the Amphitheatre ; and on the 
11th there is a full dress Philharmonic Concert, with Signoras Rossi- 
Caccia, Brambilla, and Signors Moriani, Gallinari, and Puzzi. 


Jutiien’s Concert Monstre.—The promised treat of hearing 
more than a hundred instrumentalists—many of them of note—play 
in concert some of the finest productions of the modern school of 
music, under the leadership of Jullien, was afforded us on Monday 
evening, notwithstanding the lowering aspect of the sky, and the 
previous unfavourable state of the weather. The attendance was 
immense, and exceedingly fashionable. The concert commenced at a 
somewhat later hour than had been announced, with Rossini’s overture 
to William Tell played by 125 performers, who were stationed in the 
new orchestra, which was illuminated with variegated lamps. The 
effect produced by the execution of the various pieces was exceedingly 
good, approaching in some instances to grandeur, and they were 
all enthusiastically received. The other concerted pieces were “ The 
Chimes Quadrille,” composed by Jullien in honour of Her Majesty’s 
visit to the Duke of Buckingham. “The Post-horn Galop,” com- 
posed by Herr Kenig, selections from Rossini’s Stabat Mater in which 
Herr Kenig and M. Prospere peculiarly distinguished themselves on 
the ophicleide and cornet-a-piston, and the “National Anthem,” each 
bar of which was marked by a salute of cannon. The solo perform- 
ances were the andante and prayer, from Rossini’s opera Mose in 
Egitto, on the fourth string of the violin, by Signor Camillo Sivori, 
and a solo on the flute, “ Rule Britannia,” with brilliant variations, by 
Mr. Richardson. There were frequent encores ; but, on the repetition 
of the national anthem being demanded, Jullien intimated that he had 
no more guns—meaning no more powder—and it was given without 
that adjunct, but with excellent effect. The usual amusements of the 
gardens were presented, and the audience departed with a high 
feeling of satisfaction at what they had heard and witnessed. There 
was to have been another concert of a similar description at the 
gardens on Tuesday evening, but the weather was too cruel, and a 
postponement to Monday next was inevitable. The attendance, we 
have no doubt, will then be even more numerous than before.—Liver- 
pool Mail, August 23. 













































Desiin.—( from our own Correspondent ).—Jullien, and his “unrivalled 
band,” have been giving fifteen concerts in the Portobello Gardens, and 
Music Hall, alternately, in this City ; all of which were attended by 
crowded audiences. The solo performers were Signor Camillo Sivori, 
and Messrs. Richardson, Kenig, Prospere, and Trust. Signor Sivori 
delighted and astonished the audience with his performance of the 
prayer in Mose in Egitto, on the fourth string, and the far-famed 
Carnival de Venise—in him indeed we behold Paganini redivivus, Mr. 
Richardson, in Droiiet’s celebrated variations on “Rule Britannia,” 
met with a deserved encore. The distinctness and neatness of his 
articulation, (which is of the Nicholson School) the precision, and 













the theme of universal admiration. His tone may want fullness and 
power, especially in the lower register of the instrument, but this is 
fully compensated by its exquisite quality. He does not perform on 
the Boehm flute—He is a great favorite with the Dublin audience. 
Jullien gave a Concert Monstre at the Portobello Gardens, the orchestra 
consisting of 150 performers. The concert concluded with the 
national anthem, performed with a discharge of artillery at every bar, 
in the same manner as at the Surrey Concert Monstre. Madame 
Taglioni is performing at the Theatre Royal, every night, to houses 
crowded to suffocation. This is her farewell visit. Bera. 
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Tue Granp Miscetitanzous Concert.—This concert, at the Free- 
Trade Hall, on Monday the Ist of September, promises to be one of 
the most attractive and gratifying of musical assemblages. In proof 
of the high popularity in which it is held, we may mention that the 
demand for tickets has been most extensive and numerous, from all 
ranks of our community who value classic and sterling music. Of the 
vocalists en; Madame Anaide C of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, will “ng » distinguished position. We had the privilege 
of witnessing her debit at the Italian Opera, in Lucia di Lammermoor, 

and, perhaps, on no occasion within the remembrance of the oldest 
opera attendant could a more gracious and enthusiastic entrée have 
been made. Her entire performance gave decisive proof of her 
superior powers as an actress, and of her rare natural gifts and highly 
cultivated taste asasinger. All her songs and recitative parts produced 
a kind of furore, not created by party manwuvre, but the natural 
homage due to her splendid talents. Since the days of Malibran, no 
prima donna has won so greatly on public favour, nor has any one 
arisen so qualified by nature and science to occupy the position left 
vacant by that wondrous artiste. The Manchester public will enjoy 
-no common treat in listening to the delightful warbling of Castellan. 
Of Fornasari, Staudigl, and the other singers engaged, it is needless to 
speak, as their merits are well known in our‘musical circles. The 
instrumentation will be quite equal to anything yet heard in Man- 
chester, for neither talent nor power will be wanted. Since writing 
the above we learn that the whale bode of the hall, with the exception 
of the centre compartments, will be devoted to the 2s. 6d. tickets ; that 
the front part of the centre aisle and chairs on the platform will be 
what are called the stalls; that the remaining part of the centre aisle, 
and the whole of the gallery, will be the reserved seats ; that no more 
tickets will be issued than can be comfortably accommodated ; and 
that the reserved seats and stalls will be strictly secured. We under- 
stand that the plan will be ready on Tuesday next, in the Committee 
Room of the Hall, from twelve to four o’clock.—Manchester Times. 


CuELTENHAM.— Rossi Caccia, Brambilla, Moriani, Gallinari, and 
Puzzi, are engaged to sing at a concert which will take place to- 
morrow, at Cheltenham, under the direction of Mr. Woodward. On 
Tuesday and Wednesday next, two concerts will be given, for which 
the following artists have been engaged — Madame Castellan, Miss 
Dolby, Brizzi, Orsini, and Fornasari. The Grisi party will pay that 
fashionable town a visit, in the course of September. 


Mr. Hale’s Concerts are announced for September the 2nd and 8rd, 
so that the lovers of music have an agreeable prospect before them. 
The eminent singers engaged are Madame A. Castellan, Miss Dolby, 
Signor Brizzi, Signor Orsini, and last, though not least, Signor 
Fornasari, 





A performance of Handel’s Messiah took place on Friday evening, 
at Cheltenham Chapel, and proved so attractive that hundreds of | 
persons were unable to obtain admittance. Mr. Uglow acted as con- 
ductor, and Mr. R. Butt as leader of the band. The orchestra, | 
consisting of about eighty persons, was formed chiefly by amateurs ; | 
a circumstance which it is only fair to remember when estimating the 
merit of the performance. Of this we are happy to give a favorable 
account. It would be easy to point out slight inaccuracies, and to 
dwell upon the occasionally ineffective execution of difficult passages ; | 
but though these imperfections scmetimes made a disagreeable im- 
pression, the general effect of the performance was decidedly pleasing. 
The glorious harmony of some of the choruses was brought out in a 
style which at least awakened remembrances of their sublime impres- 
sion, when developed by orchestral means of commensurate power. 
The bass solos were given by Mr. Uglow in a correct and careful 
manner ; though, to do them justice, they require a voice of much 
greater strength and richness of tone. The lady vocalists acquitted 
themselves, upon the whole, in a creditable manner ; notwithstanding 
that at the commencement a very excusable feeling of nervousness 
somewhat impaired the precision and fullness of their tones. As so 
many were unable to obtain seats, the committee have arranged for a 
repetition of the performance on Friday evening, when it is reasonable 
to expect that all engaged will surpass their former efforts.—Chelten- 
ham Chronicle. 


Bricuron.—Mr. F. Wright gave two concerts at the Town Hall, on 
the 22nd and 23rd instant, both of which were extremely well attended; 
and no wonder, when we name the artists—Grisi, Mario, F. Lablache, 
and John Parry ; M. and Madame Qury, C. Sala, and Benedict. 
That the audiences were pleased, may be gathered from there having 
been no fewer than eleven encores. Grisi, Mario, Lablache, and 
Benedict, left on Saturday evening for Manchester, where they were 





engaged for a concert on Monday. They will make an extensive tour 








through the provinces, ending on the 27th of September. The great 
Lablache will join them for about three weeks, and John Parry for the 
remainder of the tour. ; 


Mareate.—Mr. J. L. Hatton gave a concert in the Assembly Rooms, 
on Saturday, which was well attended; among the artists were Miss 
A. and Miss M. Williams, Miss O’Connor, Broadhurst, Fitzwilliam, 
Grattan Cooke, F. Chatterton (harp), and the beneficiaire himself. 


Lzicester.— The Classical Musical Society’s Concert.— We an- 
nounced to our readers some time back, that a society had been 
formed in this town for the practice of the works of the great masters 
of harmony, and comprised among its members the most efficient 
amateur and professional musicians of Leicester. We have had the 
pleasure of being present on some of the “ subscribers’ nights,” and it 
is, therefore, with great gratification that we see the society has 
resolved upon giving a public concert of sacred music in the New Hall, 
on Thursday next. The names in the advertisement speak for them- 
selves ; the music selected is well contrasted ; and of Mr. Gill’s ability 
as a leader it is needless for us to say one word in commendation. If 
we are not mistaken, the members of this society formed a large part 
of the volunteer orchestra whose performances at the opening of St. 
Mary’s Church gave such universal satisfaction, not only to the 
strangers drawn thither by mere curiosity, but also to the regular 
worshipper in that venerable edifice.—Leicester Journal. 





Miscellaneous. 


On Fripay, Mesdames Rossi Caccia and Brambilla, 
Mdlle. Rosetti, Moriani, Gallinari, and Puzzi, left London 
for Southampton, Winchester, Bath, &c., where they were 
to give concerts; and from thence to proceed on an exten- 
sive tour through the provinces. Another party, consisting 
of Madame Castellan, Miss Dolby, Brizzi, Orsini, and For- 
nasari, will give performances at various places in the coun- 
try ; they will give two concerts at Cheltenham next week. 
The Puzzi party will give a concert in that fashionable place 
on Friday next, and the Grisi party will be there in Sep- 
tember ; so that crotchets and quavers will be in great re- 
quisition in the provinces until October.—Morning Post. 


WanperinG Minstrets.— Her Majesty’s Theatre having 
been closed, most of the vocalists have entered into engage- 
ments to sing at various towns in the provinces. On Thurs- 
day morning, Grisi, Mario, F. Lablache, Benedict, and John 
Parry, gave a performance at Leamington, which was at- 
tended by about 500 persons. On the same evening they 
were engaged by Mr. Machin, for his annual concert at Bir- 
mingham, which was attended by 2,000 persons. Miss Bar- 


| rett and the Distin family, as well as Mr. Machin himself, 


took a part in the performance, which went off with the 
greatest eclat. 

THe LATE Mr. Wape.—A correspondent informs us, that 
the Oratorio mentioned in our memoir of Mr. Wade, was 
called The Prophecy. It was performed three times at Drury 
Lane Theatre, in 1824; the principal singers being Miss 
Paton, Miss M. Tree, Miss Goodall, Messrs. Braham, Pyne, 
and Phillips. The words from Pope, the music by J. A. 
Wade, for whose widow and family (having been left totally 
unprovided for) a subscription has been opened at the several 
music shops, to which we call the attention of the bene- 
volent. 

A New Opera by Verdi, Alzira, has been produced at 
the San Carlo at Naples, with only partial success. 


Music is the only one of the fine arts in which not only 
man, but all other animals, have a common property — mice 
and elephants, birds and insects. 
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A Granp Vocat anp INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT was 
given at Coblentz lately, at which M.M. Staudigl, Pischek, 
Mesdmes. Viardot Garcia, Lind, and Tuczek assisted as 
vocalists; and M.M. Liszt, Batta, and Vieuxtemps were the 
instrumentalists; M. Meyerbeer presided at the pianoforte. 


A GRanp Musicat Festrvat takes place at Baden, on the 
30th of August. Vivier and Mdlle. Francilla Pixis are to 
be the “stars.” Felicien David’s Ode Symphony, Le Desert, 
is to be performed, under the superintendance of the author. 


Mr. Macreapy has, it is stated, concluded an engagement 
with the manager of the Princess’s Theatre for a term. He 
will appear early in November, and play six weeks; after 
which he quits the metropolis again to complete some pro- 
vincial arrangements, and returns to complete his number of 
representations with Mr. Maddox. 


Mr. Henry Patxiirs, the vocalist, made his first appear- 
ance on his return from America at the Birmingham Theatre, 
on Thursday week. He appeared in robust health, and sang 
with great spirit and gusto several of his own compositions, 
chiefly descriptive and illustrative of events that have occurred 
to him during his sojourn in the new continent. 


Music oF NATURE IN Norway.—Still as every thing is 
to the eye, sometimes for a hundred miles together, along 
these deep sea valleys, there is rarely silence. The ear is 
kept awake by a thousand voices. In the summer there are 
cataracts leaping from ledge to ledge of the rocks, and there 
is the bleating of the kids that browse there, and the flap of 
the great eagle’s wings as it dashes abroad from its eyrie, 
and the cries of whole clouds of sea birds which inhabit the 
islets; and all these sounds are mingled and multiplied by 
the strong echoes till they become a din as loud as that of 
acity. Even at night, when the flocks are in the fold and 
the birds at roost, and the echoes themselves seem to be 
asleep, there is occasionally a sweet music heard, too soft for 
even the listening ear to catch by day. Every breath of 
summer wind that steals through the pine forests wakes this 
music as it goes. The stiff spiny leaves of the fir and pine 
vibrate with the breeze, like the strings of a musical instru- 
ment, so that every breath of the night wind in a Norwegian 
forest wakens a myriad of tiny harps, and this gentle and 
mournful music may be heard in gushes the whole night 
through. This music of course ceases when each tree 


. becomes laden with snow; but yet there is sound in the midst 


of the longest winter night. There is the rumble of some 
avalanche, as, after a drifting storm, a mass of snow, too 
heavy to keep its place, slides and tumbles from the mountain 
peak. There is also now and then a loud crack of the ice 
in the nearest glacier: and, as many declare there is a crack- 
ling to be heard by those who listen when the northern 
lights are shooting and blazing across the sky. Nor is this 
all, Wherever there is a nook between the rocks on the 
shore, where a man may build a house and clear a field or 
two, wherever there is a platform beside the cataract where 
the sawyer may plant his mill and make a path for it to join 
some road, there is a human habitation and the sounds that 
belong to it. Thence, in winter nights, come music and 
laughter, and the tread of dancers, and the hum of many 
voices. The Norwegians are a sociable and hospitable peo- 
ple; and they hold their gay meetings, in defiance of their 
arctic climate, through every season. of the year.— Weekly 
Paper. 











Tue Worcester Musical Festrvat takes place next 


week. The sacred oratorios are to be performed in the nave 


of the cathedral, instead of the choir. A spacious orchestra 
has been erected in front of the organ loft, and spacious gal- 
leries are in progress for the audience, The sum of £500, 
has been raised by voluntary subscription, to lighten the re- 
sponsibilities of the stewards. 


Mrtopy aND Harmony.—There is not a more common 
anomaly than that of confounding these musical terms. By 
most writers they are used indifferently; and all pogts, 
without exception, consider them as synonymous expressions. 
But harmony is as distinct from melody, as a combination 
from a succession of any visible objects. Harmony is the 
simultaneous union of two or more concordant sounds, while 
melody consists of a series of sounds so selected or 
as to be agreeable in their effect. To talk, therefore, of an 
harmonious air, or harmonious voice, is to apply to the 
things spoken of, an epithet which has no affinity to their 
nature. A chorus, trio, duet, or any composition in parte, 
may be harmonious, but an air or a voice can only be melo- 
dious ; the first do by virtue of the appreciable and impressive 
arrangement of its sounds, and the second from the beauty or 
sweetness of its tones merely as such. 


Ricumonp Mecuanics’ Instrrution.—On Tuesday even- 
ing, the 26th inst. a selection of sacred and miscellaneous 
music was performed at this Institution, in commemoration 
of the second anniversary of laying the first stone of the 
building, and which now forms a very important feature 
among the many architectural edifices sprung up in this 
locality, within a few years. Selections for the evening’s 
display were made from the works of Handel, Haydn, and 
Calcott, and from such of their compositions as required 
both courage and skill to attempt; but however formidable 
in appearance, difficulties are in reality half surmounted, 
when met by willing minds and persevering efforts. The 
truth of these remarks were amply borne out by the very 
creditable manner with which the whole of the performances 
were gone through, and we must in justice add that great 
praise is due to Mr. James Etherington, Organist of Saint 
John’s Church, for the time and attention he has devoted to 
this description of class singing. As professional notoriety 
is not the object of such performances, we shall abstain from 
particularizing any individual, with the exception of Miss 
Keene, who sang “ Angels ever bright and fair,” and also 
“Let me wander not unseen,” in a style that gave the greatest 
delight to the audience, and elicited for the latter an enthu- 
siastic encore. 


8 aS 


Avbertisements. 


PARTNER WANTED 
In a facturing business, protected by Letters Patent, well-established, highly 
respectable, almost entirely free from risk, and capable of very great extension. 
Capital required, from £2,000. to £3,000.. References will be given to some of 
the principal Music-houses. 
Address to A. B., at 11, RATHBONE PLACE, Oxford Street. 











TO BE SOLD, FOR FOUR GUINEAS, 
A FINE COPY, IN. THIRTEEN. PARTS, OF THE 
COMPLETE EDITION OF THE WORKS OF MOZART, 
Published by LAUNER, of Pazis, at Eight Pounds, English. 

TO BE SEEN: AT ©. JEFFERYS’, 21, SOHO, SQUARE. 
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FORTY FIRST RATE PIANOFORTES. 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 
BY MR. M'CALLA, | 
On WEDNESDAY, Sept. 3, and following days, without any reserve, 


ON THE PREMISES, 22, BUCKLERSBURY, 


The Siock of George Dupree, Musicseller, and Pianoforte maker, and Stationer, 
relinquishin Nadine, The attention of dealers is invited to this rare opportunity, 
oh in capital condition and of a modern and fashionable character, w! e 

® great many instruments well adapted for out on hire. Private 
persons - want of an instrument, will also find this an n of almost unprece- 
nted occurrence, as from the large number to ba eit engin qeetuens GE pe 
afforded for selection, and there being absolutely no reserve, great bargains may 
reasonably expected, especially as the majority of the instruments are ane As 
and in perfect condition. To the proprietors of ladies’ schools, the sale is very 
important, for ineluded in the sale are man sound and serviceable second-hand 
ipstruments, admirably adapted for young | which are likely to be 
sold at a very low figure. Mechanics’ institutions, concert-rooms, &c., may also be 
supplied on very advan us terms from this first-rate assortment of pianos, = 
comprises a powerful b it toned, patent semi-grand, 64 octaves, mahogany case 
elegant and plain rosewood and mahogany cabinets, 6 and 64 octaves with every 
modern improvement; mahogany, rosewood, elegant and plain, semi-cabinets, 
cottages, semi-cottages, picéolo’s, &e , 6 and 64 octaves. In addition to the piano- 
fortes is the usual stock of a musical instrument dealer, including a beautiful double 
action Fortes ne by Erat, a very fine-toned old double bass, three violoncellos 
(one a very shetes mstrument in case), violins, guitars, a choice assortment of silver- 
keyed flutes OF Nicholson, Monzani, Wylde, Potter, and other celebrated makers, 
accordions, and a few other musical instruments, and a large collection of modern 
muaic. There. is also a series of portraits of emi ters, band- 
aomely framed and glazed, forming a very desirable appendage toa music saloon. 
Catalogues of the stock and sundries are in preparation, and will be ready a week 
before the sale. Further arrangements will be duly announced, and particulars 
-— be obtained on application at 22, Bucklersbury; or to the auctioneer, Mr. 
alla, 5, Sussex-terrace, Old Brompton. 








NOTIGE.—IMPORTANT SALE OF PIANOFORTES, PRINTS, &c. 
MR. M’CALLA 


Begs to call the attention of the MUSICAL WORLD, that he will sell on the 
Premises, 22, BUCKLERSBURY, the entire and well known stock of rate 
PIANOFORTES, MUSIC, &c. &c. of Mz. DUPREE, retiring from the business, 
under the following arrangements, on WEDNESDAY, SEP. 3rd, at Twelve for One 
— LK. collection of Modern Music, consisting of Songs, Duets, Glees, &c. 
Twenty Rieied fortes, Flutes, Guitars, Violins, &e. On THURSDAY, at Twelve for 
One lock, the wpe portion of Pianofortes, including Two Grands, Violins, 
Violoneellos, a Double Bass, Flutes, &c. a few lots of Orchestra Music, including 
Horsley’s, Vocal y, 6 vols, and Sir H. Bishop's Works, 10 vols., and the 
unique arid choice collection of first-rate Modern Engravings, Framed and Glazed. 
Catalogues are now ready, to be had on the Premises and of the Auctioneer, Mr. 
M’Calla, 5 Sussex Stairs, Old Brompton. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SIX MARITIME MELODIES, 
BY 
ROCH ALBERT. 


For voice and piano. 
No. l~THE ADIEU. No. 2—~THE DEPARTURE. 
No. 3—THE CALM OF THE SEA. 
No, 4—-THE STORM. No. 5—-THE PRAYER. 
No. 6—-THE RETURN. 


These classical songs have met with great success every time they have been played 
or sung. 
In consequence of many spurious imitations of M. JULLIEN’S latest compositions 
having been sold, he has published them at his 


CEPOT GENERAL DE MUSIQUE DANSANTE, 


214, REGENT STREET. 
The whole of the: Quadrilles, Waltzes, Polkas, Mazurkas Cellarius Waltz, Polonaise, 
Galops, and Tarantellas, &c., played by M. Jullien’s Orchestra, at Her Majesty’s 
Balls, the Nobility’s Soirees, and Promenade Concerts, &e.; and in order to secure 
the public against the possibility of purchasing incorrect copies, he has attached his 
signature to each —none can therefore be relied rh which have not his autograph.— 
Correct, copies of Jullien’s works may be all respectable Music Shops in the 
kingdom, by asking for 
JULLIEN’S ILLUSTRATED MUSIC, SICNED BY THE AUTHOR. 











JUST PUBLISHED, 
Price 12s. 


A TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


BY 
ALPRED DAY. 
Cramer, Bratz; & Co., 201, Regent’ Street, and 67, Conduit Street. 








LONDON 
SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 


69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 


Manner 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
BOYCE’S SERVICES AND ANTHEMS, 
In Two Volumes, price 16s. each ; 

IN VOCAL SCORE, 


WITH A SEPARATE ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE 
ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE, 


BY VINCENT NOVELLO. 


The Work will be handsomely printed on large paper, in the same style as Novello’s 
Edition of Boyce’s Cathedral Music, and the First Volume will appear in Jany, 1846. 


The Alto and Tenor Parts will be engraved in the original Cleff. 


ST. PAUL, 
A SACRED ORATORIO, COMPOSED BY 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
The Oratorio complete, with Pianoforte accompaniment, price 32s. 











Each Piece may be had singly :— 
First and second soprano .. ée se rT “ . 5& 6 
First and second alto ae ee oe oe ee Pe oe 
First and second tenor to os és ee ee - & 6 
First and second bass oe ve es ee oe « 8&6 
First violin .. ee ee oe ee ee ee - 10 6 
Second violin ee ee ee ee ee - 10 0 
Viola P ee se ee ee ee ee «oe -@ 0 
Violoncello basso ee oe oe + ee ee ee « w @ 
Wind parts .. ee ee -. 32 0 
The full score, with German ‘and English ‘text ee 80 0 
The whole of the choruses arranged for four hands, in three books, ea 6 0 
MENDELSSOHN . AS THE HART PANTS, PSALM 42. W 0 
Single vocal parts .. ee ee - 506 
Single orchestral parts ee 18 0 
When Israel out of Egypt came, Psalm 114. 10 0 
Single vocal parts .. ee ee e 8 0 
Orchestral parts es . 143 
COME LET US SING, PSALM "95. ee 
Single vocal parts .. ee on ee 5 @ 
Orchestral parts ee 
MOZART ........An English Adaptation of ‘Mozart's cole- 
brated Requiem — forming Vol. 38 of 
Novello’s Cheap Musical Classics .. 6 0 
Single vocal parts .. ee ee + 10 0 
Orchestral parts ee es ee -- 20 0 
BEETHOVEN....ENGEDI, or David in the Wilderness, 
adapted to the music of “ Christus am 
Oelberge.” 
Vocal score .. ° os ee -- 12 


Single vocal parts .. ee *e wg 
Orchestral parts ee ** 
. LAST JUDGMENT, vocal score (the 


SPOHR ,....... 
pianoforte accompaniment arranged by 


V. Novello) “a e< és rine al 
Single vocal parts .. ee ee « #6 
String parts ., ae . -- each 6 O 
Wind printing es * ee - 

God, thou art great .. on «e os : - 


Single vocal parts .. ee ee ee 
Orchestral parts es 


HAYDN.......... CREATION (arranged by H. G. Gauntlett, 


Mus. Doc.) - oe: ee -- 12 0 
Single vocal parts .. oe ee ee fe 9 
Orchestral parts ° ee -. 75 6 
BIERY .......... FAITH AND ADORATION, a sacred 
cantata (arranged by J. Hiles) .. << ' €e 
Single vocal parts .. we ee - 49 
0 


Single orchestral parts an 
All Orders should express Novello’s editions. 
J. ALFRED NOVELLO, 
69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 
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“TELL, SISTER, TELL,” 


DUET, 
Composed for, and sung by 
THE MISSES A. AND M. WILLIAMS, 


ay 8 
The words by DESMOND RYAN. The music by CLEMENT WHITE. 2 6 


ALSO 
“ They named him,” Song, J. O. —— oc ab ode eebecs ra 
“ Good Night,” ditto, ditto 
“ Farewell,” ditto, ditto * 
*‘ Ah why so cruel, fairest Maid,” ditto, ditto 


And in the press a new Duet, entitled 


“THE FORTUNE TELLERS,” 


The words by DESMOND = ° nig pate by CLEMENT WHITE. 


To be had of the Publisher, T. PROWSE, 13, Said Street, or of any Musie or 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 





JUST PUBLISHED, Price 6s. 
GRAND FANTASIA, 
For the Piano Forte, in which is introduced 
TWO NEW WALTZES AND GRAND MARCG, 


BY J. COHAN 
The two waltzes are arranged to be performed thus ;—the first alone, then the second 
alone, afterwards the two together, concluding with the two together in the left hand, 
while a brilliant variation is performed by the right hand. 

*‘ The introduction is very effective ; the two waltzes are not only pepe ng 
ling, but evince great excellence, combined with brilliancy, while the grand march, 
which constitutes the finale, is full of novel and striking ideas. This fantasia may 
take the foremost rank amongst those which have issued from Mr. Cohan’s musical 
mint ; it will prove a rich treat for the amateur, and a desideratum to the advanced 
student.- Era. 

ALSO, 
GRAND MILITARY FANTASIA, 
Describing the great moral Revolution at Athens. 

‘Brilliant and exciting.”— Musical World. “ An extraordinary effort.”—Era, 
“Treated with great taste.”—Court Gazette. ‘The highest order of music.”—Age. 
Rondo Brillante—“ A very original composition.” — Sun. 

London: Published by the Author, at his residence, 26, SOHO SQUARE, where 
may be had all the other compositions of Mr. COHAN, also his terms for lessons on 
the piano forte. 





NEW AND BEAUTIFUL EDITIONS OF 
HANDEL’S & HAYDN’S ORATORIOS. 


~~ 


HAYDN’S ORATORIO.-THE CREATION. 


With Vocal Score, and Accompaniment for Piano or Organ—New Edition, with 
nag and Sketch of Life, edited by Dr. CARNABY. Price, bound in Cloth, full 
8 8 


HANDEL’S ORATORIO.-THE MESSIAH. 


Arranged as above, with Portrait, Sketch of Life, and Scripture References, 
edited by Dr. CARNABY. Full size, bound in Cloth, price 15s. 


HANDEL’S ORATORIO.-JUDAS ‘MACCABEUS. 


0; me arranged as above, by Dr. CARNABY. Full size, bound in Cloth 
price 15s 


HANDEL’S ORATORIO.~THE MESSIAH. 


an Edition, Imperial 8vo., edited by E. J. Westrop. Price, bound in 
o 

*,* Among the multiplicity of editions of this sublime work, we have often felt 
the ‘want of a portable and clearly engraved copy, which might be taken in the hand 
without inconvenience, and referred to, during its performance, without elbowing 
our neigh ; such a desideratum is now supplied by the above — and we 
should say that the editor has done his work as it ought to be done, em! the 
full score of the composer in such a way as to be useful and comprehensive to all 
grades of performers. The Vocal Score is adapted more particularly for the gry 
circle, inasmuch as the alto is brought down to its proper place in the ns od 
Staff, making it available for a second treble voice. Thus the Messiah ma 
Performed at home by four voices, viz. two trebles, tenor and bass, wi bf 

y 
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In the Press, and shortly will be published, 
HAYDN’S ORATORIO.-THE CREATION. 


ani" EDITION, Imperial 8vo. edited by E. J. WESTROP, Price bound in 
oth 


*,* The above is uniform with the Messiah, and th 
re nae e and offers the same advantages as 


Published by Z. T. PURDAY, 45, HIGH HOLBORN, 
And to be had of all Music and Booksellers. 


*,* Orders for any of the above, when sent through an indirect channel, should 
state the Arranger’s and Publisher’s Name. Prospectuses gratis and er ym 
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THE LATEST COPYRICHT COMPOSITIONS OF 
FREDERIC CHOPIN. 


. Fourth Ballade in F minor .. 
. Eighth Polonoise in A flat .. 
Fourth Scherzo in E eo ce e 
15me and 16me Nocturnes in F minor and E fiat 
. Souv. de la Pologne, 9th set of Mazurkas .. .. .. 
. La Bergeuse, Andante inD flat .. .. «. «. 
. Second Grand Sonata in B minor yea 


STEPHEN HELLER. 


pe enene D’AMITIE. 10 Pensées Fugitives (d’apres Heller and Ernst) 
separate dedications (to M., Mdme., and Mdlle. Emily Moscheles ; 
My oe Mdme. C. Halle; Mons. Louis Rakemann, ba Bey 
APRICE. Sur “ Le Deserteur. 
LES = PARISIENNES. 3 Valses Elegantes. 
No. 1. Elegante in E flat .. «2 os 8 «+ 
4 Valse. Sentimentale in E major ee ce ce ve 


Valse. Villageoise in Op. 4 
TWENTY-FIVE ahah 45, (intended as an Introduction to the Art 
of Phrasing, Op. 16) in YET RTT Pe | 
And in the Press, 
ba 7 PROGRESSIVE STUDIES, Op. 46. (being an inteadngiien to 
his Op. 48, and to the studies and works of the modern school) .. .. «- 


JULES SCHULAOFF. 
(Of Prague.) 


“ Prague,” Allegro Brillante in A pinch 
“Le Zephir,” Sentane in A flat eo ee 
“La Naiade, ” Melodie in B major .. .. 
“Elegie,” Marche funebre in G minor 
“Andante and etude de — in A flat 
“ Toplitz,” eon ba de oa be, “ap “oe 
“Carlsbad,” Polka... .. 2 «+ 


JAQUES ROSENHAIN. 
o_ MELODIES Mes EEE +794 (dedicated Ona his friend 


oe oe Op. 31, (ha) 4 


harles an) 
BIJOU DE PARISINA, Divertissement .. .- -. s+ +e 


R. W Shee G- 
LE PAPILLON. Etudeimpromptu.. .. «- oe «» +. Op. 37. price 


WESSEL & Co., 
67, FRITH STREET, CORNER OF SOHO SQUARE. 


CLARE’S NEW MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS, 
From their attractive and popular style, are characterized 
The Master's Choice! and the Pupils Charm! ! 
New PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


ee ae !” three books, each 
“ The Pretty little Pianist,” four books, -,! 


d’Exaudet,” 2s. 6d. “The Original Polish Mazurka and Cellarius Valse,” 2s. 
“The Royat Enoiish or Cares’ Potka! and Promenade P 
Royal Dumka and Bohemian Polkas,” 2s, “The British 
the Queen! 2s. New Sones, “‘ My Lovely Kate!” 2s. 
away!” 2s. ‘“ When beauty lingers on the hill!” 2s, 
Ss. . *O that Song again my 
Boy,” 2s. “‘Know’st thou the 
friends farewell,”’ 2s. Oh! lightly 
Hemans), 2s. Song, 
LANzous Works. irmony, 
“ Art of Preluding,” 1s. “Sacred Pianist, 
Fugue,” for organ, dedicated by permission to Dr. wis dae ee Edition, 
TENTH Boersoe of Clare’s Practical Harmony will shortly be produced, with vast 
™Pondon agents, ADDISON AND Hi egent Street 

ndon agents, ON AN ODSON, 210, R t 8: and H. WHITE, 
= — Street. Agents for Dustin, Marcus Moses, and for Epinsunes, Paterson 
an iy: 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
Nos. 1 and 2 of 


THREE GERMAN SONGS, 
Sung with distinguished success by 
MDLLE. SCHLOSS. 
The poetry by SCHILLER om an TLD jum version). The music by HENRY 
No. 1.—“ The gloomy nigh way,” (Verschwunden finstre 
No. 2.—“ Feira a spirit.” stants Sear in Fingal) ees — 
No. 3.— “ The oak trees bend.”’ (Der Fichoald brauset.) 
MILLS, 140, New Bond Street. 
London :—Printed by George Nichols, of Earl’ Leicester 
County of Middlesex, Prinent at his office in art's Conk. — aoe 
said and Published by fone Purkess, at the “* Musical World” Office, 60, 60, Desu- 


Street, all communications for the Editor are to be it 
paid: City ‘Agent, W. Strange, Row. Thursday, August 28, 1 1h 








